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Ft it were inc to ive 


by Lois Schoenfeld 


The Probate Court has wills filed that show what people believe important 
enough to bequeath loved ones. In Cook County, Ill., a man has filed a will that 
gives away valuables that can’t be measured in terms of money. After much 
thought on what his will contained, I began to wonder what I would give if these 
wonderful things were mine to give. 

These are some of the things I’d give to all little children everywhere: a child- 
hood filled with happy things —loved ones who tell stories that seem to be 
alive — family —a tree to sit in—a cloud to chase —a butterfly —a newly 
washed star —a flower to smell — soft green grass on a hill that makes for 
perfect rolling down —a squirrel to feed nuts to—a bubbler in the park that 
gives chocolate ice cream sodas — a lagoon in which to dangle one’s tiny feet and 
watch the ducks —a Christmas tree gaily decorated with candy ornaments so 
that the untrimming is so interesting — grandma, grandpa, aunties, uncles, and 
cousins — friends — a teacher who understands—a part in a Sunday school 
service — a rainy day that makes indoors seem nice —a mud puddle to wade 
in — dried leaves that crunch beneath the feet — snow in which to make five- 
fingered tracks — angels — hills — the warm August sun caressing the scantily 
clad body — lots of paper and crayons and paste and scissors and ideas to make 
things —a seed to plant—some kind of pet to love —the red of the rain- 
bow — 


To all big children everywhere I'd give: the memory of such a happy child- 
hood — experiences that teach: all things work together for good even when 
health and wealth and loved ones leave for a little while or for eternity — a heart 
that accepts what logic cannot understand and is content to know that God’s will 
is done — a deep appreciation for all creation — many children to bring laughter 
and some to take their hand and say, “I want to be like you when I grow up!” — an 
enchanted place where they can read a book, hear a song, love a poem — candle- 
light — a goal in life — a sentence from a sermon that they never forget — a friend 
who is true — some snapshots of happy days — teen-agers who dream dreams and 
have the vision to see the dreams come true. 
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ADWe iT 


by Velma E. Schmidt 


What better time than Advent to make children aware of the real significance of Christmas? 
What better way to prepare children for the coming again of the Savior than by introducing 
them to Advent? 

How do you go about “introducing Advent” to your pupils? Obviously, the first step is to 
become imbued with the spirit of Advent yourself. For New Testament Christians Advent is 
a time of penitence, as they prepare for Christ’s coming again. It is a time of comfort — com- 
fort in knowing that the Savior has come and has promised to come again. The season is also 
a time of joy — joy that God has kept His promise to send us the Redeemer. 





For the renewal and increase of your own Advent 
joy and comfort you will want to study your Sunday 
school lessons for your own benefit, meditate on sec- 
tions of the Bible like Jer. 33:14-18, Mal. 3:1-6, and 
Is. 7:10-14, or thoughtfully read some of the beautiful 
Advent hymns. Such meditation will not only make 
Advent more profitable to you personally, but also 
provide you with excellent resources for making the 
Sunday school lessons in the pre-Christmas season 
teach Advent. 

The department leader may introduce the Advent 
liturgy in the Children’s Hymnal (“Resources for Wor- 
ship,” p. 8) on the first Sunday in Advent and use it on 
the following Sundays. One of the prayers each Sunday 
might be the Advent Prayer (p. 73). Or the leader 
might begin the opening devotion during the Advent 
season by saying something like “Behold, Thy King 
cometh.” The department might respond with “Oh, 
come, let us worship Him!” 

Advent can be further highlighted on the Sundays 
before Christmas by the use of a violet altar covering. 
The leader of the devotion will point out that the violet 
color signifies the humility and penitence which charac- 
terize the true preparation for the Lord’s coming. 

You can also call attention to the Advent sea- 
son through the use of an Advent wreath. Here 
is one way of using the wreath: 

Place four white candles on a table or tall 
stand generously decorated with fireproofed 
evergreen branches, and set up at the wor- 
ship center. On the first Sunday in Advent 
light one candle, on the second Sunday 
two, and so on. The leader or one of 
the pupils may read or say one of 
the Messianic prophecies each 
Sunday while the lighting is 
taking place. The leader will 





explain that the Advent wreath is symbolical of the 
coming of Christ — the Light — at Christmas. 
Advent is a time for special prayers. Many Advent 

prayers for children are available. Here is one: 

Come, Jesus, holy Child, to me; 

Close tight my heart to all but Thee; 

And with Thy Holy Spirit’s grace 

Make me, dear Lord, Thy dwelling place. 


from Our Songs of Praise 
































Children also need a chance to express 
their own thoughts to God through 
spontaneous prayer. In the Sun- 
day school opening session or 
during the class period you 

can encourage pupils to 
say or write their own 
Advent prayers. Or 
your whole class 
may prepare an 
Advent prayer 


together, which you can type and pin on the class 
or department bulletin board during the Advent sea- 
son. 

Here’s still another possibility. Have you tried 
using an Advent litany with your class or department? 
You can readily write an appropriate litany yourself 
or make the writing of such a litany a class project. 
In using the litany which follows, the leader speaks the 

first lines, the children respond with the 
lines in italics. 
Lord, have mercy on us. 
Christ, have mercy on us. 
Lord, have mercy on us. 
Lord, Gud, We beseech 
Thee to hear us. 
For the Savior who 
came to redeem us 
We thank Thee, 
Lord God. 


For humble and repentant hearts 

We ask Thee, Lord God. 

For hearts which are open to receive Thee we pray, 

That we may be ready for Thy second coming. 

O Savior of the world, who came to earth to save 

us, graciously help us prepare for Thy coming. 

Amen. 

A way to stress the importance of Christ’s first 
coming is to have your class imagine what their lives 
would be like if Jesus had not come. Then help them 
see the opportunities they have to prepare their hearts 
and lives for a right observance of Christmas. What 
joy Advent has brought us! Have we ever shared this 
joy with anyone else? 

Older Sunday school pupils may be given an oppor- 
tunity to read and discuss the Epistle and Gospel les- 
sons for the Sunday in Advent. The Lutheran Hymnal 
lists these readings on pages 54 and 55. 

The Advent season has led many hymn writers to 
share with all Christians the meaning Advent has had 
for them. How does the singing of the hymns “Com- 
fort, Comfort Ye My People,” “Oh, Come, Oh, Come, 
Emmanuel,” or “Lift Up Your Heads, Ye Mighty 

Gates” affect you? Discussing such hymns with 

your class will again call their attention to the 

meaning of Advent and enrich their worship dur- 
ing the Advent season. 

Every season of the church year presents 
opportunities for Christian education. But 
the presentations for special Christmas 
services and celebrations may tempt us to 
bypass the opportunities Advent offers. 
If you are so tempted, don’t give in. 
Advent is an excellent time for 
pointing to the need for a 
Savior and for forstering a 
spirit of watchfulness until He 

He comes again. 








by Howard L. Halter, Pastor 
The Village Lutheran Church, Bronxville, N. Y. 


This group of second- and third-graders 
from The Chapel School, Bronxville, 
New York, are thought to be the 
youngest handbell ringers ever trained. 








A junior handbell group under 
the direction of Miss Sharon 
Spurgat goes caroling, with hand- 
bells for their own accompaniment. 
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ew people question the value of good organ music 
for enriching a church service. Handbells can 
add to this musical background. Also, the train- 
ing and teamwork necessary for good handbell ringing 
have real educational value. Because bell ringing is 
particularly well suited for youth (the best handbell 
ringing groups in the U.S. are teen-age boys), this 
activity is of interest to those who teach young people. 
Our church uses its handbell ringers about twice 
a month and always at festival services. In addition, 
the bell ringers are often invited to play at service clubs 
and other organizations in the community. In pre- 
paring for these performances the ringers have come 
to see the importance of 100 per cent attendance and 
co-operation for the success of the team, since the group 
cannot play unless all members are present. 
The best way to go about forming a handbell-ringing 
group in your church is to have the person who will 
take charge of the group attend the annual convention 
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of handbell ringers. (Write to the American Guild of 
English Handbell Ringers, Box 3141, Washington 10, 
D. C., for conference dates and other details.) This is 
the only place where for three days the leaders can 
be instructed in the method and technique of handbell 
ringing and arranging music for handbells. The latter 
is most important because there is little music pub- 


lished for this art. Miss Sharon Spurgat is 
° ° one of tl few handbell 

A catch is that it takes a year to get a set of hand- Soniee <a aera > a 
bells from England. But this leaves time for the group sixteen bells. Most ring 
ers can I yn two 


leader to get his training while awaiting delivery of the 
bells. A basic set of 16 bells costs about $250, while 
the entire set of 42 bells costs a little more than $1,000. 
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“Certainly, I know what A-V materials are. We’ve 
had a program of audio-visual education in our church 
and Sunday school now for quite some time. We've 
used slides, filmstrips, and motion pictures off and on, 
mostly on review Sundays. But so far the use of A-V 
materials has been more of a problem than a blessing. 

“When we first began using A-V materials every- 
one was excited about the possibilities. Now most of 
our teachers feel that these materials offer little real 
help in teaching. Using A-V materials is expensive 
and requires so much extra time! Then, too, none of 
us has had much, if any, training in how to use them, 
and we don’t know where to get help. We haven’t used 
our projectors in Sunday school now for a long time.” 

This sentiment can be echoed by many Sunday 
school workers who have made a serious try at using 
A-V materials in their church school program. They 
have put a lot of money and energy into what is 
wrongly called a program of audio-visual education. 
The results have fallen far short of what was expected, 
or of what should be expected, from the time and 
money invested. The questions naturally arise: Shall 
we bother with audio-visual aids? What is their place 
in Christian education? 


Basic Principles Important 


As in the case of any tools, the users of A-V mate- 
rials must understand what A-V materials can and 
cannot do. Success in their use depends in a large 
measure on how well the teacher understands the aims 
of Christian education and the principles of teaching 
and learning. And beyond this the teacher must be 
acquainted with the various A-V materials and know 
how to use each to best advantage. 

In order to see easily and clearly the fundamentals 
of Christian education we have prepared the accom- 
panying graph. 
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Christian education begins with God, who has 
given the command and the promise and in so doing 
has provided the necessary motivation for its success. 
He has told us to “go and teach all nations” and to 
“preach the Gospel to every creature.” At the same 
time He has promised: “My Word . . . shall not return 
unto Me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto 
I sent it.” 

As the basic textbook, God has given us the Bible, 
which contains all that we need to know for a Chris- 
tian life. He has promised us the help of His Spirit 
in teaching this Word to those entrusted to our care. 

The Christian church seeks to reach men with the 
saving message of the Gospel. It aims at something 
beyond the development of moral character or the im- 
provement of society. Its purpose is to nurture and 
build up the faith of the believer so that he “may be 
complete.” 

In each era of the world’s history, God has per- 
mitted men to discover or invent tools to meet the 















































by Paul G. Kiehl 


needs of the day. For us of the 20th century tools have 
been provided to help teachers meet the special re- 
quirements of our day. God has given Christian teach- 
ers wisdom to recognize these tools and to utilize them 
for the more effective teaching and application of the 
truths of His Word. 

These aids to Christian education may be classified 
in three broad categories. First, there is the verbal 
classification, the spoken and the written word, includ- 
ing lectures, lesson materials, periodicals, and books. 
Second, there is the classification covering the visual 
type of aids and including pictures, projected still and 
motion pictures, models, replicas, etc. The third classi- 
fication of aids appeals to the ear and includes such 
aids as recordings, transcriptions, etc. Often the visual 
and the audio are combined in one aid, and we then 
speak of them as being audio-visual aids or materials. 

As the graph indicates, audio-visual aids are only 
some of the tools that are available to teachers today. 
They should not be used to the exclusion of other valu- 
able helps. In his teaching the wise teacher will select 
the types that are most suitable for his purpose and 
will use them to supplement rather than supplant each 
other. 

The Learning Process 


Whether the teacher uses a filmstrip, a motion pic- 
ture, a slide, or a printed flat picture, the learning 
process is involved. Obviously, the more the teacher 
recognizes this, the more he will use teaching aids — 
also A-V materials — to meet the requirements of the 
learning process. 

Experience is necessary for learning. Experience 
may be had with real things in life, or experience may 
be had with representations or reproductions of real 


In order to catalog and express these ideas or concepts, 
| we use words. Written or spoken words are much like 








is. One of the big jobs of a teacher is to provide 
experiences which the learner can then combine 
th his past experiences. In this process learning takes 





As we have experiences and combine the new with 
he past experiences, new ideas or concepts are formed. 


folders into which we file all our experiences, both past 
and new. When we use a word in writing or in speak- 
ing, we pull out the “file folder” of all our experiences 
covered by that particular tag or word. 

Let’s put it like this. A child who has never seen 
an orange asks his mother what an orange is like. She 
tells him it is.round like a ball. Next day she purchases 
a dozen oranges and gives him one, saying, “See, it is 
round just like a ball.” 

As the child feels the orange and has the experi- 
ence of roundness, he identifies this experience with 
his experience with a ball. The mother by using the 
tag or symbol (word) of “round” has given the child 
a “file folder” into which to “file” the combined ex- 
perience with the ball and orange. 
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As the mother later uses the word “round,” the 
child remembers the experience he has had with the 
orange and the ball. Had the mother used the word 
“round” without making the orange-ball-round associa- 
tion, the child’s “file folder” of “round” would have 
been empty and learning would have been curtailed. 

The more real our experiences can be, or the closer 
to the real things we can get in our teaching, the better 
generally the opportunity for learning. The mother 
could have described the concept of “round” simply 
with words, but there was better teaching and learning 
when the mother showed the child an orange and re- 
lated the roundness of the orange to the roundness of 
the ball, which the child knew from earlier experience. 

Verbal teaching too often misses its mark because 
the learner may not have had the right kind of ex- 
perience or sufficient experience to know what the 
words mean — or putting it in terms of the example 
above, the “file folders” of the learner called up by 
the words are empty or only partly filled. Furthermore, 
because of different past experiences learners will have 
different understandings of word tags. Because audio- 
visual aids provide experience with representations and 
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reproductions of real things, they will, when properly 
used, prove better teaching aids than words by them- 
selves. 

As indicated in the “Audio-Visual Aids Graph,” it 
is important that there be constant interplay between 
all types of experiences. Real experience must be con- 
nected with symbols, and symbols in turn need to be 
related to real experiences. As all experiences are 
pooled, the learner needs to identify the resulting con- 
cepts with word tags. Learning is the result of varying 
experiences. The teacher will provide varied experi- 
ences in the classroom by using a variety of teaching 
tools each of which presents a helpful yet different kind 
of experience for the learner. 

A-V materials are good teaching tools in that they 
provide experience much closer to the real thing than 
do verbal tools. By dipping into the life experience 
stream of the learner, A-V materials can help the 
teacher do a better, more effective job of teaching. 

Sure, A-V materials cost in terms of money, time, 
and effort. But because they can help us accomplish 
the aims of Christian education better, we'll want to 
make frequent, intelligent use of them. 
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The anticipation is half the fun. 


© CHILDREN TOO LIKE 
“,HRISTMAS SOCIALS 


In the world of Santa Claus and material gifts 
children get a lot of attention at Christmas time. What 
compares to the excitement of children opening pres- 
ents around a family Christmas tree? 

In the church the traditional children’s Christmas 
services add a luster to the season and do much to give 

Look, the people at my church love me. Christian meaning and joy to the observance of the 
birth of our Lord and Savior. 

But except for a school vacation the social joys of 
Christmas are largely on the adult level — office parties, 
neighborhood gatherings, open house, also Christmas 
parties in the church’s societies. The pictures on this 
page suggest that the happiness of Christmas can be 
related to the birthday of Jesus and the Christian spirit 
of joy in the fellowship and celebrations of His church 


Just being together makes Christmas at church more important 


when Christmas socials are planned also for our chil- 
dren. Children, too, enjoy a Christmas party, as you 


can see for yourself. 
And remember, what children do at a party counts 
for even more than what they eat or get. 


Aren't you glad God gave us Jesus and Christmas? 
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A brief history of Christmas celebrations in American Sun- 
day schools and ways of enriching the children’s services. 


the (hildrens (hristmas 


Established in the life of the Western Church by 
the last half of the fourth century, Christmas grew 
rapidly in popular and ecclesiastical favor. During the 
Middle Ages it was one of the chief festivals of the 
church year and gathered to itself a mass of songs, 
plays, legends, and churchly observance. The Lutheran 
Reformation established the principle of rejecting the 
anti-Scriptural elements of such a celebration and of 
encouraging the continuance of those practices that as- 
sisted in a God-pleasing observance of the feast. 

In England and Scotland Christmas became one of 
the points at issue between the Established Church and 
the more rigorously Protestant groups and was finally 
discarded altogether by the latter as a man-made and 
popish institution. 

In the colonial period of American history each 
group of settlers brought with it the Christmas, or 
lack of Christmas, of its Old World background. The 
strain of pioneer life simplified still further the recog- 
nition accorded to the holiday form of Christmas, espe- 
cially where the dominant religious attitude was that of 
the English Puritans. 





When the Sunday school started in the United 
States, Christmas was largely a troublemaker between 
denominations and as such was ignored by the leaders 
of the new institution. As a result, during the early 
years of the 19th century, the observance of Christmas 
by the children of the church was almost unknown. 
The Sunday school lessons that dealt with the Gospel 
account of Christ’s birth were taught in July or October 
or March, depending on the theme of a particular 
course of study. With two notable exceptions, the de- 
nominations were quite vehement in announcing that 
any mention of Christmas either as a holiday or holy 
day was strictly forbidden. 

There were exceptions, though. The Methodist 
Sunday School Union came into existence in December 
of 1827 and in its official organ, The Sunday School 
Advocate, gave approval to certain “well-conducted 
Christmas programs for children.” By 1842 the mag- 
azine had become quite bold and offered a suggested 
service entitled “A Christmas Dialogue.” This dia- 
logue shows remarkable similarity to many present day 
Christmas programs and provides a number of recita- 
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tions to be given by the various age groups in the 
Sunday school. Here is a sample that might be com- 
pared with some of the things we heard last Christmas. 


They say that on this happy morn, 
Almost 2,000 years ago, 

The Savior of the world was born, 
That angels came to tell men so. 


The angels sang and shepherds too, 
Who watched their little lambs by night, 
As soon as they the tidings knew 
Joined with the songs in great delight. 


That was indeed a lovely day. 

How pleased the shepherds must have been! 
Why, dearest Charles, what would you say 
Had you the glorious Savior seen? 


And so it goes on. 

By 1860, despite the official attitude of the Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, and Presbyterians, Christmas 
celebrations for children in the Sunday school began 
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to appear with more frequency and with less ffgidity. OjMer programs that followed tended even more 
It was a general custom in these Sunday schools to oward the dramatic presentation. The Children’s 
so-called monthly Sund: boo) coped Breeby AM, and L. S. Bigelow, published 
affairs all the children of the Sunday Ber, 18/0, is a case in point. Here little girls 
gather together to sing hymns and recite those vgg8e hite carrying wreaths represented such qualities as 
of Scripture that they had been studying for ov®Meekness, and the like, and a young lady rep- 
month. Such a concert lent itself well to g@apta tetathe guardian of the tree. The guardian opened 

One such adaptation appeared in Dg€ember with a soliloquy on Christ as God’s price- 
with the title, “A Tribute of Praise to J€sus.” ift and‘en the bare tree as the symbol of the 
year the Sunday School Times py®lished such empty of geodness, before the appearance of the 
ercise early in December so that it could be Bethlehem. » The Christlike characteristics of 
schools for their approaching festivities. It eekness, and the like, entering one after an- 



















pastor would ask: F e guardian their wreath to hang on the tree. 


“Where is Christ called Emmanuel?” 
one of the classes responded: 

“Matthew, First Chapter, 23d verse: 
call his name Emmanuel, which, 
preted, is, God with us.’” 


me more confused and more involved. 
Examiner and Chronicle for December 
© 1868, the editprs went on record as refusing absolutely 
e to recognize Qhristmas as a religious observance but 
gave it warm w@lcome as a “social holiday.” 

2 Pointing out\the connection between the Church 
®@ of Rome and any religious significance attributed to 
» Christmas and affitming its loyalty to Sunday as the 
© one holy day clearly, demanded by Scripture, a Baptist 


Las 


After which the class sang the hym 


Ride on, Lord victoripus, 
Immanuel, Prince off Peace: 





Thy triumph shall glorious, : aR ae 
‘ ; 5 j a ared: 
Thine empire shall increase. : P , . 
P = And yet we beliéve in Christmas — not as a 
The New Sunday School Journal for Teachers and § holy day but as a holiday, and so we join with 
Young People, which started in 1868, took for granted our juveniles with utmost heartiness of festal 
that there would be Christmas lessons and Christmas | celebration . . . stripped as it ought to be of all 
material in the Sunday school during the month of | pretensions of religious sanctity and simply re- 
December and ran an editorial, “Christmas Greetings,” garded as a social and domestic institution — 
for its readers. This was soundly denounced by many an occasion of housewarming, and heart-warm- 
divines on the grounds that December 25 as the choice ing and innocent festivity — we welcome its 
for the Savior’s birthday is heathenish, popish, and | coming with a hearty “All Hail” and wish to all 
devilish. But again, despite official sentiments, popular | our readers a very Merry Christmas.* 
opinion continued to wield a great influence. i * The Baptist Teacher, V1 (December 1875). 
The December issue of 1869 contained a “Christ- And yet only ten years later the same paper, in 


mas Concert Exercise” on the titles of Jesus and the spite of its earlier position, provided a “Sunday School 
elaborate service “Christmas Lights” by Miss Julia Christmas Exercise” for December 1878. Letters were 
Coleman. In this presentation the recitations were to be placed on a scroll or hung in place spelling out 
given by individuals rather than by groups or classes. Merry Christmas. Each letter was also the initial of 
“Christmas Lights” presented Christ as the Light of | a word to be found in Scripture generally associated 
the world through Scripture and hymns and was done with Christmas. For example, “M” stood for manger, 
in the concert-exercises style. It introduced a new and its verse was Luke 2:16. 

feature: the children came forward to the platform and The official Episcopal attitude toward Christmas 
participated by facing the audience and reciting from was the exact opposite of that of the Baptist. Here the 
the platform, where the lighting was more effective. religious significance was all important, the genial social 
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pristmas 


customs being welcomed simply as an aid to the gen- 
eral sanctification of the day. The Christmas Festival, 
by 1870, was an integral part of the Sunday school 
agenda and consisted, as a rule, of a genuine service of 
worship in which the children sang the hymns and 
chants. This was followed by a gathering round the 
tree and the distribution of gifts. It was for just such 
a gathering that Phillips Brooks wrote “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem,” and at such a gathering it was first sung 
in 1868. The whole service emphasized the churchly 
teaching as to the significance of the Lord’s nativity. 

To ensure due recognition of the Christian year in 
the Sunday school and participation in worship accord- 
ing to the “church’s own way” the Rev. N. Barrows 
brought out in 1872 a book of Sunday School Offices 
for the Christian Year. “Joy in the Incarnation” was 
the theme of the service for Christmastide, which con- 
sisted of a series of responses, a hymn, the Christmas 
collect, the Apostles’ Creed, and a prayer for the 
teachers of the school. This was followed by the Christ- 
mas lesson. This was a children’s Christmas service in 
1872. 

Among many of the Lutherans the children’s Christ- 
mas service was likely to be a part of the regular morn- 
ing or evening church service. Carols and hymns 
played a large part in such services, which often con- 
tained brief offices in instruction as to the meaning of 
the day. Simple dramatic performances were not con- 
sidered inappropriate to the church setting, and nativity 
scenes were presented. The literary quality of the 
carols and plays was above average, and aithough the 
nativity scenes were sometimes tedious, they were 
rarely cheap and undignified. The conservative Lu- 
therans managed somehow to preserve a sense of 
churchliness. 


Traditional Lutheran Approaches 

Having briefly indicated the history of Christmas 
celebrations in American Sunday schools and the pos- 
sible influence they had on Lutheran Sunday school 
programs in this country, let us go on now to our 
second consideration. When Lutherans set out to plan 
a Christmas service for children, how should they go 
about doing it? Is there anything peculiar to the genius 
of Lutheranism which would help us choose properly? 
How do we go about determining what the Lutheran 
Church, historically, has to say with reference to the 
problem before us? What vehicle of worship shall we 
use with our children? 









To be consistent with our understanding of the 
church and her worship in deciding what form the 
children’s Christmas service shall take, we shall have 
to give serious consideration to those forms which 
previous generations have given to worship, and we 
will not dismiss them lightly. Lutherans cannot be in- 
different to liturgical forms, but we must concern our- 
selves with those forms that our worship has taken. 
To be sure, this does not imply an uncritical or arbi- 
trary acceptance of older liturgical forms simply be- 
cause they are old or liturgical, but it does mean that 
since we are a historical church, we ought first look at 
what we have by inheritance and then, if it is good and 
true and capable of edifying, employ it. 





Our attention centers first in the historical service 
of the church, the Holy Eucharist. The Eucharist gives 
us the finest conceivable assistance in making a real 
proclamation of the Gospel concerning Christ. The 
Christmas Gospel, in all its organic coherence, with 
all its objective weight, and all its subjective challenge, 
comes forward in our service book. Here is our rich 
store from which we, as Christ’s servants and stewards 
of God’s mysteries, are to bring out things old and new. 

The Eucharist at Christmas time is really a presen- 
tation of our Incarnate Lord. It is a making present, 
here and now, of Him who chose to be born of a hum- 
ble virgin. Christmas actually focuses in one the three 
comings of our Lord that we ponder so intently with 
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our children during Advent — His first coming in Beth- 
lehem, His second coming in grace, and His third com- 
ing to Judgment. 

In the Eucharist our children can capture the essen- 
tial meaning of Christmas — the realization that now, 
in Jesus Christ, God is actually for us, that He became 
incarnate for the sake of our lives, and that now He 
comes to His own with His very body and blood, 
formed of the Virgin Mary, and becomes life in us. 
It is possible for us to get these tremendous truths 
across to our children, and it can be done better than 
by merely reciting a prophecy or even the Christmas 
Gospel in prose or poetry. 

By historical experience we have come to appre- 
ciate the fact that in the Eucharist, par excellence, 
God’s mighty act in Christ is proclaimed among us and 
becomes the power of God in us. The message of the 
Eucharist, which is the Gospel of Christ, lays hold with 
power upon our existence and makes that which once 
took place through Christ living and powerful in our 
present life. The Christmas Eucharist can further re- 
enforce this and make it even more appealing by the 
use of proper ceremonial and seasonal embellishments 
which all help to maintain and sustain the Christmas 
spirit of the service. Even viewed merely as a teaching 
device, it has tremendous potential. 

Lutherans have also prized minor liturgies as beau- 
tiful forms of worship supplementary to the service. 
The central feature of each is the recitation of the 
Psalter. To this is added the readings from Scripture, 
the homily, the hymns and canticles and prayers. Ad- 
ditional elements such as antiphons, responsories, ver- 
sicles, and the like, still further enrich the liturgy in its 
seasonal character. The point should be made that at 
Christmas time both matins and vespers become real 
Christmas services. They are so set up and arranged 
to stress the seasonal character of the liturgy in a most 
complete fashion. Everything in the Christmas Office 
leads up to and contains the great theme of Christ’s 
incarnation. And again room is left for many special 
acts and ceremonies and customs and embellishments 
that give the liturgy a richness and depth hard to equal 
in any other service. 

Of course, it must be said that we are not bound 
by any rule to the exclusive use of these services. There 
are many other kinds of Christmas services for chil- 
dren on the market, and there might be legitimate rea- 
sons for using such a service in your particular church. 
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It would seem, though, that if we use other types 
of services with our children we are under obligation 
to give these services careful scrutiny. I refer now only 
to those services which are used with children for gen- 
uine worship purpose and are designated as worship 
services for church use as opposed to programs. The 
chief purpose of a program is to entertain and provide 
pleasure of some sort for the audience. It provides 
opportunity for the children to display their talents for 
the amusement and pride of their elders. As such these 
programs have no relation to worship and ought never 
to be held in the church proper. I have attempted to set 
down certain criteria which may be applied to services 
of worship by those using them in order to establish 
whether or not they are fit vehicles for use in a church 
of the Augsburg Confession. 


1. Such services must have a great and holy objec- 
tive — nothing less than the glory of the eternal and 
holy God who has revealed Himself to us in the in- 

carnation of His Son, Jesus Christ. Therefore in crit- 
ically examining any children’s service we must deter- 
mine whether or not its chief purpose and great 
objective is to lead the worshiping children to God 
Himself. 


2. We should look for a positive emphasis on the 
means of grace. Does the service carefully attest and 
explicitly declare that in Jesus Christ God is gracious 
to sinners? 


3. Does the service give the children a chance 
adequately to express their own worship? Does the 
service give them a real chance to worship? Or is it 
set up only to give them an opportunity to witness or 
perform or act cute? We must pay attention to the 
factor of active group participation in worship as such. 


4. In connection with the stress on the means of 
grace we must establish whether or not the form and 
content of the service is pure. There is no greater im- 
purity than half-truths or heresy. Impure doctrine 
may be taught in phrases of the non-Scriptural readings 
employed, the use of poems and other literary works, 
the phrases of hymns or carols that do not appear in 
the authorized hymnal, and even by improper cere- 
monial and decoration. This makes it important for 
members of a historic, liturgical church, when contem- 
plating the use of nonauthorized services, to weigh 
every sentence, study every phrase, and consider even 
such fine points as capitalization and punctuation in 
an effort to secure not only all possible literary grace 
but also a clear and consistent expression of doctrinal 
truth. 


5. Care must be taken to search the material for 
secular influences, so very rampant at Christmas time, 
which frequently confuse and blur the real purpose of 
worship during this holy season. Does the service cater 
to that cheap sentiment which has so often attached 
itself to this feast? Does the service employed create 
a clear appreciation of the great theological truths in- 
volved in the coming of the Christ to Bethlehem? Do 
the prayers, trying to get down to the level of the 
children, frequently end up being very limited and 
selfish in scope, lacking genuine reverence and nobility 
of thought, and leaving the worshiper at the dead level 
of mediocrity? 


In conclusion let it be said that the children’s 
Christmas service should be held at Christmas time. 
If circumstances prevent this and the service must be 
held before the eve of the feast, then let it be an Advent 
service and let it be truly Advent in spirit and structure. 
It is not defensible to have Christmas services before 
the proper time while the church is still within the 
Advent mood of waiting for her Lord. 


END 
















































looking for a Christmas 


gift for your 
~~, class, may we 


suggest... 








For Younger Children 
A copy of Little Folded Hands, a booklet of 52 


pages of simple prayers for all occasions. Paper, 
$ .35; cloth, $. .75. 

A Singing Picture Book, which includes a 78 rpm 
record on which the four hymns printed and illus- 
trated in the picture book are sung. Especially ap- 
propriate as Christmas gifts are the books “Christ- 
mas Songs” and “Merry Christmas.” Four others 
are also available. Each, $ .59. 

A binder for their Sunday school lesson leaflets. 
A stiff, black coverlex threé-ring binder especially 
suited to this purpose costs 35 cents. 

For Older Children 

A subscription to My Devotions, the monthly 
magazine that provides daily devotions for children 
from 8 to 13. 12 copies to one address 11% cents 
each; 50 copies to one address 10 cents each; all 
single subscriptions $1.50 a year. 

A pocket-size RSV New Testament, $1.25. 

A silver-plated ring with engraved cross for boys, 
or a rhodium-plated cross necklace for girls, $ .50. 























For Teen-Agers and Adults 
A copy of For You, Teen-Ager in Love, a book 
h by Walter Riess to guide young people in their rela- 
















The timely book, Challenge of the Space Age by 
ohn W. Klotz, a book that shows the Christian way 
Sto think and live in this age. $1.00. 

=< Acopy of Teach Us to Pray, a prayer-provoking 
2 Sy ok by J. W. Acker for all Christians who wonder 
SWibthey are praying the right way. $1.00. 

~ The Lutheran Dictionary. More than 600 terms 
fm the Bible, the Catechism, and church history 
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SS ye SS ae sexplained. 47 pages. $ .65. 
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ean order any of these items from Concordia Pub- 
Bstlouse, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, 















How does one communicate the Christian faith? 
Jesus consciously developed a teaching ministry. He communicated 


COM M U N ICATI N G with children and young 
people, with men and 

TH women, with groups large and small. He taught, and they partic- 
ipated eagerly in the teaching experience. Things happened as a re- 


CH RISTIAN sult, and people were not the same thereafter, 
nor was the world the same. 


FAIT Teaching is meant to be and can be an effective instru- 
ment for bringing change into human situations. In spite 


of what we say about the gradualness of change, there are significant 


and notable differences in the lives of learners (teachers are also 
Reprinted by permission of the Baptist Leader, Philadelphia. 





by Lewis R. Johnson 


learners) as a result of the teaching encounter. The teacher need not be 
anxious nor dismayed if the changes are not always immediately apparent. 
However, teachers of the Gospel may with expectant faith be prepared for 
significant results. 

What can we learn from our Lord about communicating the Christian 
faith effectively? Three principles of communication soon become apparent 
in the teaching ministry of Jesus. 


HL. The Small Group 


Note first of all that Jesus developed a small group of disciples who 
became His constant companions. To them the greater part of His teach- 
ing was imparted. To the multitudes He spoke occasionally. To the Twelve 
He opened His heart. With persons He met along the way, He conversed. 
To His disciples He taught the deep things of His life. 

Jesus called them together into one fellowship. They went fishing to- 
gether. They climbed a mountain and talked together. They sailed across 
the lake and had a startling adventure with a man who was out of his 
mind. They went off into the hills to pray. Jesus planned a project for them 
and sent them off to teach and communicate on their own. They returned 
to evaluate their experience and to take a fresh look at their mission. They 
quarreled about authority, and He talked it over with them. They came into 
crises, and He shared them. They said many very naive things about swords, 
fire from heaven, sitting at His right hand in heaven. He listened and accepted 
and demonstrated better ways. Something happened within that group which 
transformed rather ordinary men into courageous apostles. 

Church school classes are small groups. These lack many of the opportu- 
nities for development that the early band of disciples had. But as the class 
meets regularly and shares its feelings; as the members get to know each other 
through a variety of projects or social events; as they become acquainted with 

their teacher as a person, intimacy and openness and freedom of communication may develop. 

There are deep places in the Christian faith that cannot be communicated easily by words 
alone. Try telling a stranger what prayer is or what salvation is. Your words can sound very 
shallow and inadequate. The chances are that he will not grasp at all the real meanings that you 
intend to convey. To friends whom you trust and with whom you have shared experiences so 
that they understand how you live, how you think, how you use words, the task of communicat- 
ing becomes much simpler. In a group that has developed some mutuality your words, your 
tone, your life re-enforce each other in communicating a truth. Not only that, but the members 
of the group communicate to each other. Instead of one teacher there are many — as many as 
there are members participating in the group. 

It is also significant to see how, within a group of this kind, the life of the group may become 21 
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a meaningful part of the curriculum. The Gospel has to do 
with the way in which the love of God is dynamic in human 
relationships. In the life of the group is a laboratory of hu- 
man relationships in which the data is common to all the 
members. Problems of cliques, acceptance and rejection, 
apathy, rebellion, jealousy, irresponsibility develop in the life 
of every group. To make use of these immediate situations as 
opportunities for learning gives relevance to the teaching. How 
frequently Jesus did this in the life of His group of disciples! 
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2. The Importance of Dialog 

Jesus also made use of the principle of dialog in com- 
munication. He entered into a relationship with those He 
taught, and the communication became a two-way process. 

Modern students of communication make a great deal of 
this factor. By actual test there is proof that two-way com- 
munication produces a far higher degree of understanding and 
of behavior response than one-way communication. Where 
there is no give-and-take of discussion and response, the level 
of understanding is relatively low, and the degree of change 
in behavior resulting from the communication is negligible. 

As you read the Gospel story, you are immediately aware 
of the conversations in which Jesus was constantly taking part. 
Think of the questions that were addressed to Jesus and of 
the frequency with which His most pointed teaching is in re- 
sponse to questions. ; 

What shall I do to inherit eternal life? Who is my neigh- 
bor? Is it right to give tribute to Caesar? In each of these 
instances the Teacher hears the question. He responds, some- 
times with another question. He enters into a relationship 
with the other person. He sometimes helps the person to 
answer his own question. When He shares His own insight or 
affirmation, it is given in direct response to a stated need or 
inquiry. The fact that the common people “heard Him gladly” 
may well be due to the fact that Jesus also heard them. 

The initial skill of a good teacher is that of helping pupils 
to ask their real questions. Sometimes the teacher may need 
to offer help in articulation. Always the teacher is responsible 
for establishing a relationship of trust. Always the teacher 
will need to be patient. 

The anxiety to get going with the lesson, to get the ma- 
terial across, may be the very thing that will destroy the re- 
lationship, break the communication, and render learning 
impossible. The anxious teacher is apt to end up carrying 
On a monolog and simply pouring sterile knowledge over the 
minds of pupils who are not able to do anything with it. 

The teacher needs to consider not only his own purpose 
in teaching a lesson but also the purposes of the pupil. To 
what concern or need or question in the pupil’s life is this 
lesson to be addressed? Is the pupil aware of this concern? 
Does he see the relevance of his concern to the information 








you hope to impart? He doesn’t? Then he is going to have 
trouble communicating. 

One group of children whose home backgrounds were 
strained failed to respond to a series of lessons about the 
love of God. The teacher felt that if she could only com- 
municate the meaning of love of God, it would answer some 
of the obvious needs these children revealed in their lives. 
One Sunday she asked them why they were not more interested. 

“Oh, we are always studying about love,” said one girl 
disgustedly. “Why don’t we ever study about hate?” 

The rest of the class perked up immediately. They knew 
about hate. They had lived with it. Love was such a sweet 
and unreal word. The class began to talk about hate. They 
began to reveal some of the pain of separation they experienced 
because of hate. One or two Sundays later they were begin- 
ning to ask why such pain had to be and how people could 
learn to forgive and live together in peace. 


3. Communication by Incarnation 

A third fact in the teaching of Jesus is revealed in His 
statement “I am the Truth.” Religious realities are communi- 
cated by becoming incarnate. “The Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us.” No: child —no person —comprehends the 
meaning of God’s love and forgiveness until he has experienced 
it in relationship to another human being. The church is that 
fellowship which puts us into relationship with persons who 
become the instruments of the Holy Spirit in offering us love. 
We learn to love by being loved. 

The church school class is “the church in miniature.” 
Within this community the teacher, who strives to communi- 
cate the meaning of the Christian faith, must to some degree 
incarnate that faith in his own life. He will have little suc- 
cess in helping children understand that God loves them un- 
less he himself loves them, that God hears them unless he 
himself hears them, that God cares for them unless he him- 
self follows up his teaching with personal interest in each 
child, that God is just unless he himself establishes limits and 
conducts the class within them. 

A teacher cannot communicate the Gospel without loving. 
Of course this is frightening news, for who can love? All of 
us have hostilities and anxieties. We cannot expect to be 
perfect. It is hard enough to prepare a lesson for Sunday. 
“If I have to prepare a life, I’m not sure I can do it.” 

This would be a crushing predicament for all of us 
to be in if it were not for the truth of the Gospel. The teacher 
may rely upon the Gospel as well as teach it. The Gospel 
recognizes the sinfulness of each one of us but offers grace. 
. . . What we cannot do of ourselves, the Spirit will do in us 
and for us and through us. The love of God becomes opera- 
tive in us by His grace, and so we are enabled to incarnate 
His love and make it available to those we teach. 
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There is a simple and obvious answer 
to this question. Our Lord says, “Where 
two or three are gathered together in My 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
Every assembly of Christians, met in His 
name, whether small or large, whether for 
social, educational, or some other ends, is 
a Christian group. 

But the question is meant to be answered 
in another way. The study of the group 
process, so popular during the past few 
years, has brought to light some principles 
of group relationships which are consistent 
with the Christian faith and a natural ex- 
pression of it. Respect for the individual, 


for example, one of the emphases in our 
democratic society, has its origin in the Gos- 
pel. This is true, too, of other principles 
now being observed in group relationships. 





CHRISTIAN ? 








The question, “What makes a group 
Christian”? can also be put this way: How 
can we cause the principles of intergroup 
relationships to function in the church’s 
study classes so that the members of the 
group will receive the stimulation members 
of non-Christian groups receive when they 
interact according to the principles of the 
group process? Or we might ask, “How can 
Christians meeting together for study be- 
come groups in the full sense of the word?” 

A few questions will make the point 
clearer. Take a look at your Sunday school 
or your class. Do certain of your pupils 
parade their knowledge before the class and 
ridicule anyone who makes a wrong answer? 
Are there jealousies and resentments within 
the group due to overdomination by a few 


students? 
by Donald Hoeferkamp 





Sunday church school classes answering the above 
description are gatherings of Christians, of course, but 
they are not Christian groups in the specific meaning 
of group. A group isn’t really a group if its members 
lack a sense of equality with one another and fear to 
express themselves freely. Again, a class of Christians 
is not a “group” if some of its members are reticent 
and ill at ease because they don’t feel accepted. The 
normal result of Christians meeting together in fellow- 
ship should be an atmosphere in which each member 
is completely free and at ease. Is it not strange, then, 
that the principles of group relationships were discov- 
ered outside the church? 

Now that the principles have been put into practice 
outside the church, they should by all means be set in 
operation in Christian education. When the principles 
of group behavior are grasped and put into practice, 
the learning process becomes more exciting and stim- 
ulating both for teacher and for pupils. If this is a 
worthwhile end result outside the church, how impor- 
tant it is that teachers use group principles for making 
the Word of God effective in the lives of those who are 
members of the body of Christ! 

When people come together, they do not automat- 
ically form a group. Unless there is an exchange of 
ideas, a give-and-take of opinion, no one is changed, 
but each remains what he was before. An illustration is 
that of people gathered in a restaurant or theater. 
Some of them may learn something incidentally, but 
the influence they exert on one another is nil. Normally, 
however, people mix quite readily and can begin work- 
ing together very soon if they have common interests 
and purposes and depend upon one another to attain 
these purposes. 


Some Obstacles 


However, even when these conditions are met — 
as in the church — a formal teaching situation presents 
certain other restraints that may thwart the welding of 
the persons into a study group. If the meeting place is 
the nave of the church, members may hold back out of 
respect for the Lord’s house. If the class is seated 
in straight rows of pews or chairs, there is little chance 
for interaction and face-to-face discussion. If the leader 
stands while the group sits, or if he is too far away 
from the class, he has less rapport with them than if 
he is a part of their circle. 






























































But even greater obstacles to the development of 
a group are within the members themselves. When 
joining a group, human beings normally have feelings 
of fear and insecurity. We worry about what others 
will think of us and whether we will fit in successfully. 
If these fears are not overcome but rather grow as time 
goes on, we develop a feeling of rejection. 

Put yourself in the place of Ronnie, a ten-year-old 
Sunday school pupil. The teacher asked a question of 
Ronnie, who isn’t as quick to answer as some of the 
others in his class. Hands wave and fingers snap as 
Ronnie tries to think. “Oh, I know, I know — that’s 
easy,” shouts Larry, one of the brighter students. 
Finally the teacher gives in and lets Larry answer. 
Ronnie is humiliated and embarrassed. 

Ronnie’s teacher and classmates could have helped 
him by permitting him to answer the question or by 
rephrasing it. Even though his answer had been wrong, 
Ronnie would have felt that he was important enough 
to be heard. Many children — and adults, too — hesi- 
tate to speak in class because they have been thwarted 
or criticized on previous occasions. Their unhappy ex- 
periences have only increased their fears and sense of 
inadequacy. 

A group does its job when the members help one 
another to grow as persons. The group that has a high 
respect for the individual and hears him out gives him 
a sense of worth. Each member becomes an active 
participant because he knows he is on an equal footing 
with the rest and will not be criticized for his views. 
He doesn’t have to speak, but he may speak at any 
time. Where such an atmosphere prevails, confidence 
and security replace fear and insecurity. The group will 
grow not only intellectually but also socially and emo- 
tionally. 

Sometimes the leader is to be blamed for the 
group’s failure to function. He assumes an authoritarian 
attitude and sets himself up as one who has all the 
answers. The best leader is the person who considers 
himself a resource person who gives the answers only 
as a last resort. Just as in a basketball game the ball 
passes from one to another, so in a well-planned dis- 
cussion group the leader tosses the leadership to an- 
other member, from whom it passes to a third mem- 
ber or back to the leader again. It is this type of 
leadership that encourages all members of the group, 
including the timid ones, to express opinions. 


Resources of a Christian Group 


A group doesn’t have to be Christian to help its 
members feel equal and respected for their opinions. 
What, then, are the marks of a Christian group? How 
does a Sunday school class differ from a 4-H club or 
a school club? How does a Bible class differ from 
a “great books” study group? 

A Christian group is unique in that all the mem- 
bers are united by a personal faith to the one Lord 
Jesus Christ and are thus in spiritual fellowship with 
one another. The members of this group have been 
brought to an understanding of their sinfulness and 
estrangement from God and have experienced the for- 
giving love of God in Jesus Christ. They live under 
grace, not under Law, and since they daily invoke and 
receive God’s forgiveness, despite their many sins and 
weaknesses, their attitude toward one another is one 
of love and forgiveness. 

The members of a Christian group gather around 
the means of grace, the Word and the Sacraments, for 
the purpose of having their faith strengthened and their 
love toward God and all men increased. The Lord 
Jesus promised to send His disciples the Comforter, 
even the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of truth, who would 
enlighten them through the Word and minister to all 
their needs. The Holy Spirit is present as Guide and 
Teacher when Christians meet, prepared to enlighten 
their hearts and lead them into a deeper understanding 
of divine truth. 

In a Christian group, discussion should be focused 
on the Word and not be carried on independently of 
the Word, as so easily happens. For the Holy Spirit 
operates through the Word. He reveals His grace and 
power when the members of the group assist one an- 
other in learning the meanings of the Word and apply- 
ing them to their everyday life. 


When Christians Gather for Study 


The leader who recognizes the importance of fo- 
cusing the studies on the Word of God and who creates 
in the members of his class an awareness of the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit will not hesitate 
to involve all the members of his class. Such group 
activity provides not one but many avenues through 
which God can nurture His church. For this reason it 
will enrich any program of Christian education. 
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CHRISTMAS, STORIES FROM MANY LANDS 


By Herbert}, Werhecke. (Westminster Press, 304 pages, 
$3.95) 





Fine Print 






























The* Value of this delightful collection of Christmas 
stories’ from around the globe is twofold. 
glimpse into the Christmas customs and legends of many 
different countries. 


It gives a 


It is also a good storybook for 
children. The reading level is that of upper-grade chil- 
dren, although the content is of interest to younger 
children as well. 

The stories have a very authentic ring. The charac- 
ters and background details bring out the distinctive 
flavor of the countries represented. The Christian mes- 
sage comes through clearly without seeming forced. 
0: 


YOUR NEIGHBOR'S FAITH 


William A. Poovey. (Augsburg Publishing House, 139 
pages, $1.75) 

Here is a refreshingly frank look at the problem of 
denominationalism. The author has written about 15 of 
the major denominations in America, with one chapter 
on ten other small groups. He has done so in a free 
and friendly style that is easy to understand and re- 
member. He makes no attempt to say everything, but 
Not all of the denom- 
inations studied are Christian, but they all have Christian 


origins. They are the ones the average reader will be 


what he does say is important. 


most concerned about. 

The work is refreshing for several reasons. The author 
shows the difficulty of being definite about the teachings 
of any particular denomination in today’s ecumenical 
world. He does not hesitate to point out the strengths 
of the various denominations studied and the lessons 
they can teach us. And he gives a brief account of their 
historical origins. 

The book is written from a Lutheran point of view. 
The author is most concerned with doctrine. When he 







speaks in approval, it is usually in the area of practice 
and mission activity. He could have pointed out some 
theological strengths also, from which we could learn, 
such as the reverent sense of the presence of God in 
the Episcopal Church. 

It would have helped also if the author had shown 
the errors in established churches, against which denom- 
inational founders rebelled. One sentence shows the 
need for Methodism in England. But Puritans of New 
England, with their terrible emphasis on the wrath of 
God, are not even mentioned in connection with the 
rise of deism and Unitarianism. 

With these minor weaknesses, the book is an excel- 
lent introduction to the faiths which have prospered in 


American freedom. R. H. 


A RECIPE FOR A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


By Handel H. Brown. (William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 89 pages, $2.50) 

This isn't a book about food, but it does offer nour- 
ishment for the spirit. The author uses themes from the 
Christmas story as takeoff points for his conception of 
the true Christmas message. In a delightfully refreshing 
style he brings out the wondrous miracle of God's be- 
coming flesh and reconciling men to Himself. 

This book of 89 pages will last for more than one 
Christmas. It clamors for readina and rereading. A Recipe 
for a Merry Christmas will contribute to a deepening of 
the reader's understanding of the spiritual meaning of 


Christmas. D. H. 


RAISED RELIEF MAP OF THE HOLY LAND 
(Hammond Publishing Co., $1.95) 


This 11 in. by 8% in. plastic relief map promises 
to be a very helpful tool. The wide-awake teacher will 
want to have it handy to use in teaching, since its use 
will give pupils a much better impression of the topog- 
raphy of the Holy Land. 

To make the best use of this teaching aid the thought- 
ful teacher will want to read Denis Baly’s Palestine and 
the Bible (Association Press, 82 pages, paper, $1.00). 
Doing this will help the teqcher give pupils additional 
insights into the role the geography of Palestine played 
in the history of God's people. Keeping in mind the 
topography serves to make Bible stories more real. 

Each Sunday school should have several of these 
fine plastic relief maps as weil as the large ‘Palestine 
in Third Dimension” map by Owens. ($4.00) 

Erich Kiehl 
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ARTICLES 


I have enjoyed reading INTER- If It Were Mine to Give 
ACTION very much. I was very " Lois Schoenfeld 
much interested in the article some 
months ago entitled “Teaching Mis- ; Introducing Children to Advent 
sions in the Sunday School.” We : Velma E. Schmidt 


have purchased a small filmstrip 
projector and each Sunday show 
a mission filmstrip to a small group 


Glorify God Through Handbell Ringing 
Howard L. Halter 


of children in one of the few empty 2 hs . Speeding Up Learning Through Audio-Visuals 
rooms in our parish house. This Paul G. Kiehl 

group usually consists of one or two 

classes of Juniors, Intermediates, or ildren, Too, Like Christmas Socials 


Seniors. The teachers refer to these 


filmstrips in their class discussion Children’s Christmas Program 
and lesson application the follow- S. Damm 


ing Sundays. . . . Shnunic ‘ing the Christian Faith 
It isn’t hard to get the children is R. Johnson 


to bring canned goods for our own 


city missions, but it is a large task es a Group Christian? 
to get them to realize the need for mald Hoeferkamp 
missionaries in other parts of the 


world. . . . With the aid of our ce URES 
filmstrips we are bringing these 
places a little closer fo “home.” 


Robert W. Albrecht 
Lemay, Missouri 




















“He’s mentioned in this issue.” | 





For the year 1962 the American Bible odjety is again offering a sclgedule 
of daily Bible readings. The price is 2¢ each Hr 60¢ a hundred. The sghedule 
is printed in convenient bookmark form and features a two-color repr@duction 


a passage from the Bible for each day throu 
listed for certain festivals and holidays. Ot 


two of Luke’s Gospel for special Christma§ reading. Specify King James or 
Revised Standard versions when ordering. Phe address of the AmeriGan Bible 
Society is 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. 


Miss Eda van Zandt of Mount Pleasanf}, Mich., wrote to share 
which the Kindergarten and Primary departmignts of her Sunday schoo have 
put into practice. On each Sunday between Thanksgiving and Christmas last 
year every child brought a gift of money, wrapped as a gift for Jesus 
marked with the child’s name. Teachers helped the children tie these gifts 
a four-foot Christmas tree set up in the departmépt. By Christmas Eve each) 
child had four separate gifts for Jesus on the tree, ¢he only decorations other 
than the lights. After Christmas the Sunday school séat the money to a nearby 
mission endeavor. 


Most teachers know that saying something once is no irtd 
have “got” it. Dr. Donald E. Bird, professor of speech at 
Columbia, Mo., asserts that most people can recall only 50% 
hear — immediately after hearing it. Most people are unable to dis 
the main idea of a speech they have just heard. Such people have 
taught what the speaker wanted to teach. We achieve a much higher rate 
understanding and retention by using methods that involve pupils directly. 


The booklet Small Bible Study Groups, an expansion of the article, 
“The Advantages of Small Face-to-Face Groups,’’ which appeared in the 
October 1961 issue of Interaction, is available from Concordia Publishing 
House. The price is 20 cents a copy, 18 cents for 2 to 11, 17 cents for 12 to 
99 copies, 16 cents a hundred. 


Nativity Lutheran Sunday School of Detroit, Mich., gives each new pre- 
confirmation age pupil a copy of one of three locally produced booklets. The 
booklets (one for Nursery, another for Kindergarten-Primary, the third for the 
upper division) contain Bible verses and hymns for pupils to learn at home. 
Teacher Bertha Kreidt, who furnished us with the information, typed the book- 
lets and had them reproduced inexpensively on a Multilith. 


Two young Mexican ladies visiting the 
American Bible Society's display at the 
Government-sponsored book fair in Mex- 
ico City. The Bible Society distributed 
over 23 million volumes of Scripture last 
year, or more than 2,600 copies each hour! 








